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XLIII.— The Penguins of the Falkland Islands. By Capt. C. C. 
ABBOTT, of the Falkland Islands Detachment*, 


Tue Falkland Islands, situated in 51° south latitude, are yearly 
visited by thousands of Penguins, who come there for the pur- 
pose of breeding. The first of these visitors is the Jackass 
Penguin (Aptenodytes demersa), so called from its braying noise. 
These birds occupy their burrows in the ground, in which they 
deposit their eggs, towards the latter end of September, and 
commence laying, almost to a day, on the 7th of October. 

In the neighbourhood of the settlement of Stanley the bur- 
rows of these birds run in to a considerable distance, on ac- 
count, I conclude, of their being so often robbed of their eggs, 
which are taken out by means of a piece of iron-hoop fastened to 
the end of a pole. Aptenodytes demersa bites more severely 
than any of the other Penguins. At a distance from the settle- 
ment, these Penguins breed in holes close to the surface of the 
ground. They lay two eggs, of a white colour. Although I have 
mentioned Aptenodytes demersa as coming up to breed in the 
latter end of September, I must remark that some of them are 
found on the shores of the Falkland Islands the whole year round, 
which is not the case with any other Penguin. It has been 
asserted that these birds crawl on all-fours to their breeding- 
places. This is not the case; they walk upright; and it is only 
when they are frightened and hard-pressed that they lose their 
balance, fall forward, and then make use of their fins and legs to 
get out of harm’s way. The whole of the coast of East Falk- 
land, as far as my experience goes, from Mare Harbour on the 
south side to Salvador on the north, is covered with these Pen- 
guins during the breeding season. I have never seen them 
making their breeding-holes, but I conclude that they dig them 
out with their beak. 

Eudyptes papua is the next Penguin that “ hauls up ” (to use 
a nautical term) at the Falklands to breed. These birds have 
regular rookeries which they occupy every year. They come up 
about the same time as Aptenodytes demersa, and commence 
laying almost always on the same day, viz. 7th October. Some 
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of their breeding-places are near the sea, and generally near a 
freshwater pond ; others, however, are several miles inland. Why 
they should select these latter places, so far from salt water, is a 
mystery. The grass from the sea to the breeding-ground is 
trodden down and made into a kind of road, by detachments of 
these birds of from ten to twenty going to the sea and returning. 
They make no nest, but lay in a hollow in the earth. They occupy 
a square piece of ground, and deposit their eggs, two in number, 
as close to one another as they can sit. When the young birds 
are old enough, they all go to sea, and only occasional stragglers 
are found on the coast at any other time of the year. One thing 
may be noted with these birds, which is, that when their num- 
bers increase, they appear to establish new rookeries close to the 
old one. None of them breed, to my knowledge, on the south 
shore of the Falkland Islands, but all their breeding-places are 
situated on the north and east sides. This bird is called in the 
Falklands the Gentoo Penguin: whence the name I leave others 
to conjecture. I may mention, that the ground about the 
rookeries is covered with small round stones, which these birds 
eject, on coming up from the salt water, in green masses about 
the size of a shilling. 

Aptenodytes chrysocome, the Falkland Islands’ Rock-hopper (so 
called from its jumping from rock to rock), comes up from the 
sea about the middle of October, and lays the first week in 
November. Like the other Penguins, they return to the same 
breeding-grounds. These are situated on high cliffy slopes near 
the sea, and with a freshwater stream running near, in which 
the birds constantly wash themselves. They are also, like the 
Gentoos, continually going to and returning from the salt water. 
The space occupied by some of the breeding-placcs is nearly 
500 yards long by about 50 broad, and their eggs lie so close 
together, that it is almost impossible to walk through without 
breaking some of them. I have often wondered, on disturbing 
these birds and driving them away from their eggs, how, on 
their return, they could pick out their own among so many 
hundreds. Yet this they do, walking back straight to their 
eggs, and getting them between their legs with the utmost care, 
fixing them in the bare space between the feathers in the centre 
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of the lower part of their belly, and gradually lowering them- 
selves till their breasts touch the ground, the male bird of each 
pair standing upright alongside of the female. A Crested Cor- 
morant makes a nest composed of mud and sea-weed, and lays 
indiscriminately among these Penguins. I was once amused to 
see three of the Cormorants attack the nest of an absent Penguin 
and steal nearly the whole of it, adding it to their own. As 
soon, however, as the proprietor returned, they left off, and 
the latter did not appear to take any notice of the robbery 
that had been committed. These Cormorants lay three eggs, 
about the middle of November. Both Aptenodytes chrysocome 
and Eudyptes papua suffer much from the depredations of a 
Skua Gull (Lestris antarctica), which is always on the watch 
to carry away their eggs; consequently the ground near their 
rookeries is covered with egg-shells. Lestris antarctica breeds 
contiguously to the Penguin rookeries; but as they do not lay 
till the end of November or beginning of December (I saw 
young ones and eggs on the 15th of December), they cannot 
feed their young on Penguins’ eggs, as the latter have all been 
hatched previously to this: perhaps they steal the young ones. 
I have now to remark upon another Penguin which breeds 
among the Rock-hoppers: this bird is called in the Falkland 
Islands the Maccaroni Penguin; its technical name I do not 
know*, It has an orange-coloured crest. In a rookery of Rock- 
hoppers in the North Camp, I counted fifteen of them among, 
perhaps, twenty thousand of Aptenodytes chrysocome. They only 
lay one egg to my knowledge; at least, I took one egg from under 
nine different birds, and many of them were sat upon. They 
come up and lay at the same time as Aptenodytes chrysocome. 


XLIV.—Notes on Birds observed in the Ionian Islands, and the 
Provinces of Albania proper, Epirus, Acarnania, and Monte- 
negro. By the Hon. Tuomas L. Powys, F.Z.S. (Part IV.) 

[Concluded from page 239. | 
160. Common THICK-KNEE. ((£dicnemus crepitans.) 
Occasionally visits Corfu and Epirus in April and May. 


* Mr. Tristram has received from Capt. Abbott skins of this fourth 
species, which he informs us is Eudyptes chrysolophus, Brandt.—Ep. 


